INDEX 


A. 

Acropolis  of  Athens  by  E.  Beul^, 
article  on,  570;  qualities  of  the 
•work,  570  ;  accounts  of  the  build¬ 
ings  as  they  now  are  in  ruins  and 
as  they  were  originally,  570 ;  sculp¬ 
tured  figures  on  the  northern  por¬ 
tico,  570;  the  pointing  of  these 
marbles,  571 ;  Phidias’s  statue  of 
Minerva,  571 ;  the  Parthenon  as 
related  to  Christian  churches,  572. 

Alzog’s,  Dr.  John,  Manual  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Church  History,  Vol.  ii., 
noticed,  390. 

American  Oriental  Society,  article 
on,  557 ;  the  Way  Collection  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  in  Boston, 
557  ;  Prof.  Paine’s  paper  on  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  and  the  Tem- 
le  of  Solomon,  557  ;  controversy 
etween  Muller  and  Whitney,  558. 

Aristotle,  article  on,  by  U.  McGregor 
Means,  228 ;  the  theology  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  228 ;  Aristotle,  the  first  to 
treat  systematically  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  faculty,  228 ;  Aristotle,  now 
comparatively  neglected,  230 ; 

Eeculiaritiesof  hisstyle,235 ;  should 
e  studied  in  his  own  works,  240. 
Aristotle’s  criticism  of  the  Platonic 
ideas,  514 ;  Plato  left  no  exact 
statement  of  his  theory  of  ideas,51 6; 
introduction  of  the  Pythagorean 
numbers,  529 ;  Aristotle’s  three 
classes  of  objections  to  the  theory 
of  numbers,  531. 

Asmus,  Dr.  P.,  on  Indo-Germanic 
Natural  Religion,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  M.  Besser,  1G7  ;  aim  of  the 
work,  167  ;  the  Introduction,  167; 
in  henotheisni,  three  divisions  of 
development,  168;  characteristics 
of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  religion  and  its  child¬ 
like  character  as  resulting  from 
these,  169;  the  religious  feeling 
demands  a  definite,  concrete  God, 
170;  the  attribute  of  immortality 
in  the  Indo-Germanic  religions, 
171;  in  the  Indo-Germanic  gods 


the  fundamental  principle  one 
and  the  same,  171;  fault  of  the 
work,  172. 

Assyriology,  article  on,  563 ;  review 
of  Gutschmid’s  New  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  the  Ancient 
Orient,  563. 

Atonement,  article  on,  by  Prof.  John 
Morgan,  632  ;  this  world  a  moral 
world,  because  we  are  conscious 
of  moral  ideas,  632 ;  qualities  must 
be  freely  produced  in  order  to 
deserve  praise  or  blame,  632 ;  the 
moral  law  commands  only  love, 
633 ;  refusal  to  love  is  sin,  633 ; 
all  the  propensities  were  trans¬ 
mitted  by  our  first  parents  to  their 
posterity,634 ;  distinction  between 
moral  certainty  and  physical  ne¬ 
cessity  must  be  held  last,  635 ;  all 
moral  events  antecedently  certain 
to  God,  636  ;  history  of  sin,  637  ; 
the  Bible  occupied  mostly  with 
the  history  of  the  wickedness  of 
mankind,  637 ;  sin  not  excusable 
on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  639; 
civilization  becomes  the  occasion 
of  corruption,  639 ;  sin  in  Chris¬ 
tian  nations,  640 ;  punishment  of 
sin,  641 ;  mercy,  642 ;  all  men  not 
actually  doomed  to  punishment 
for  Adam’s  sin,  642;  objects  of 
judgments  and  mercies,  644  ;  vica¬ 
rious  obedience  and  punishment 
not  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
645  ;  pardon  may  be  granted  when 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  646 ;  many  suffer  when 
punishment  is  inflicted  who  are 
not  punished,  647  ;  sins  of  fathers 
visited  on  children,  648 ;  mercy 
often  mingled  with  chastisement, 
649  ;  propitiatory  rites  among  the 
heathen,  650;  the  sacrifices  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Mosaic  law  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  those  which 
prevailed  among  the  heathen,  652 ; 
the  law  forbade  human  sacrifices, 
653 ;  passage  in  Num.  xxxv.  re- 

I  specting  the  murderer,  653;  an 
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atoner^ent  mu^  include  right  do¬ 
ing,  654  ;  the  .'itonement  effected 
in  the  case  of  Hiineas,Num.  xxv., 
655 ;  the  case  of  Phineas  not  ab¬ 
solutely  isolated,  656 ;  God’s  object 
to  recover  man  from  sin,  657; 
Christ  appearing  and  suffering  on 
the  earth,  657  ;  perfectly  qualified 
as  a  S*viour,  658 ;  his  love  to  God 
as  well  as  to  nvan,  659  ;  sin  in  its 
contact  with  Christ  exhibits  its 
full  evil  nature,  660  ;  the  mightiest 
moral  influence  goes  forth  from 
the  cross  of  Christ,  661 ;  in  the 
words  “  Christ  made  sin,”  there  is 
no  allusion  to  a  sin-offering,  662  ; 
the  obedience  of  Christ  not  vica¬ 
rious  obedience,  663 ;  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  in  the  highest  sense 
vicarious,  664 ;  Christ  appointed 
judge  to  guard  against  the  abuse 
of  the  gift  of  the  Son,  664 ;  the 
atonement  of  Christ  reaches  back 
through  all  past  ages,  665  ;  all 
atonements  have  their  moral  power 
in  the  condemnation  of  sin  and 
the  reward  of  holiness,  666 ;  our 
Lord’s  suffering  obedience  to 
death  the  chief  element  of  the 
atonement,  667  ;  sin-offerings  pre¬ 
vailed  before  Christ,  668 ;  in  the 
fulness  of  timeChrist  appeared  and 
died,  669 ;  the  manner  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  the  Son  of  God  not  the 
same  with  that  of  the  sin-offerings 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  670 ;  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  to  show  us  the 
things  of  Christ,  671  ;  what  fol¬ 
lowed  the  crucifixion  a  necessary 
part  of  the  gospel,  671 ;  no  char¬ 
acter  has  exerted  such  an  influence 
against  sin  as  that  of  Christ,  671. 

Besser,  Prof.  M.,  article  by,  167. 

Bissell,  Dr.  E.  C.,  article  by,  209. 

Blakeslee’s,  S.  V.,  Archology,  no¬ 
ticed,  592. 

Brown’s,  Dr.  Charles  J.,  The  Word 
of  Life,  noticed,  200. 

Bushnell,  Dr.  Horace,  Sermons  on 
the  New  Life,  and  Christian  Nur¬ 
ture,  noticed,  204. 


Characteristics  of  Homeric  Poetry, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Jacob  Cooper, 


546 ;  the  great  interest  always 
felt  in  the  Homeric  poems,  546; 
the  four  ages  of  Greek  poetry, 
546 ;  the  youthful  age,  the  Homer¬ 
ic,  the  most  interesting  of  these, 
547  ;  Homer’s  sympathy  with  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  54  7  ;  descriptions 
of  the  Homeric  rhapsodies,  548; 
Homer  and  all  Greek  poets  fail 
in  poetic  description  considered 
as  an  artistic  effort,  551 ;  the  un¬ 
doubting  faith  exhibited  by  Homer 
in  his  own  creations,  552;  the 
fondness  for  what  is  marvellous 
and  the  blending  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural  with  humanity,  554. 

Cooper,  Prof.  Jacob,  article  by,  546. 

Cummings’s,  Dr.  Joseph,  Butler’s 
Analogy,  noticed,  207. 

Cunningham’s,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Letters  of 
St.  Chrv’sostom,  noticed,  392. 

D. 

Darwinian  Controversy,  German 
Works  on,  noticed,  386. 

Davies’s,  Dr.  B.,  Student’s  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  noticed,  387. 

Delitzsch’s,  Prof.  F.,  Books  of  the 
New  Covenant  Translated  from 
the  Greek  into  the  Hebrew,  no¬ 
ticed,  586. 

Derivation  of  Unquam,  Usquam,  and 
Usque,  The,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Lemuel  S.  Potwin,  469 ;  not  de¬ 
rived  from  unus  and  quam,  469 ; 
from  its  form  unquam  might  be 
supposed  to  come  from  some  rela¬ 
tive  or  interrogative  word  and 
quam,  469;  the  meaning  of  un¬ 
quam,  469 ;  why  no^  find  the  form 
um  V  470;  derived  from  quum- 
quam,  470;  the  meaning  of  us¬ 
quam, —  derived  from  ubi,  471 ; 
usque,  derived  from  ubique,  472. 

Difficulties  of  the  Concept  of  God, 
The,  article  on,  by  Rev.  George 
T.  Ladd,  593 ;  questions  which 
concern  the  nature  of  the  Personal 
Absolute,  or  God,  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day,  593 ;  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  former  article,  594 ; 
criticism  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  concept  of  God,  595;  all 
knowledge  of  God,  of  the  nature 
of  a  divine  self-revelation,  595;  un¬ 
likeness  between  the  finite  organ 
and  the  infinite  object  of  revela- 
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tion,  596 ;  a  participation  in  the 
divine  nature  on  the  part  of  man 
implied  in  any  self-revelation, 
69G ;  the  entire  soul  of  man,  the 
organon  for  the  self-rev  elation, 
697  ;  attendant  difficulties  of  three 
classes,  598 ;  the  first  elass  those 
which  inhere  in  the  tinrevealed 
being  of  God,  598 ;  the  second  class 
of  difficulties,  those  which  relate  to 
the  organon  through  which  the 
revelation  is  made,  602 ;  these 
difficulties  present  themselves  in 
forms  of  thought  which  contain 
positive  elements  of  objective 
validity,  603  ;  the  manner  of  stat¬ 
ing  and  discussing  the  concept 
shows  definite  forms  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  give  rise  to  these  dif¬ 
ficulties,  604 ;  evident  that  there 
is  with  man  positive  truth  about 
God,  606 ;  the  work  of  dealing 
with  these  difficulties  demands 
criticism  which  is  both  metaphys¬ 
ical  and  complete,  606  ;  the  dom¬ 
inant  |x>wer  of  choice  in  man 
must  be  recognized,  608;  necessity 
of  complete  criticism  illustrated 
by  a  quotation  from  Mansel,  608 ; 
ontological  difficulties,  609 ;  every 
inquiry  into  reality  ends  in  onto¬ 
logical  difficulties,609 ;  the  concept 
of  God  asserts  its  own  validity  ,610; 
necessary  truths  offer  themselves 
to  the  mind  for  free  acceptance, 
611 ;  grounds  within  which  lie  all 
the  proofs  of  the  validity  of  the 
concept  of  God,  611;  the  objec¬ 
tive  validity  of  this  concept  is  the 
postulate  of  conviction,  611 ;  it  is 
also  given  as  the  result  of  argu¬ 
ment,  612;  it  is  reached  as  the 
conclusion  of  an  indirect  proof, 
God  being  the  postulate  of  all 
thought,  613  ;  also  when  we  con¬ 
sider  God  as  the  postulate  of  a 
thinkable  universe,  613  ;  also  when 
we  consider  God  as  the  postulate  of 
the  world’s  evolution,  614;  the 
being  of  God  required  as  the  ground 
of  all  phenomena,  615;  the  con¬ 
science  postulates  the  validity  of 
the  concept  of  God,  616  ;  psycho¬ 
logical  difficulties,  617 ;  the  chief 
difficulty  lies  with  the  form  of  the 
absolute  personality,  617;  the 
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term  personality  does  not  exhaust 
all  the  divine  being,  617;  our 
knowledge  of  personality  not  com¬ 
plete,  618;  its  essential  marks 
incomprehensible,  618;  one  can¬ 
not  conceive  his  own  personality, 
619 ;  this  fact  should  teach  us 
many  useful  lessons,  620;  easy  to 
juggle  with  the  word  “  absolute,” 
621 ;  the  absolute  is  the  ground 
of  beinfj,  621  ;  proofs  of  a  person¬ 
al  absolute,  622;  an  underlying 
force  always  to  be  postulated,  622 ; 
final  purpose  inevitably  appears, 
623 ;  will,  thought,  final  jmrpose 
reveal  to  us  the  absolute,  623 ;  a 
view  of  the  personal  absolute  of 
great  value  may  be  given  to  the 
heart  of  man,  624  ;  better  reason 
to  accept  God  than  to  give  way 
to  objections,  625 ;  God  cannot 
be  shown  to  exist  as  the  conclusion 
of  an  indisputable  syllogism,  626; 
the  third  class  of  difficulties — the 
historic  or  evolutionary,  627 ;  a 
growing  correspondence  between 
the  soul  and  the  process  of  revela¬ 
tion,  628;  the  improvement  in  the 
soul  of  man  will  solve  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  629  ;  the  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  necessary  ideas  will  help  in 
attaining  the  knowledge  of  God, 
630. 

Dulk’s,  Dr.,  Animal  or  Man,  noticed, 
579. 

E. 

Editorial  Correspondence  on  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology 
and  George  Smith’s  Qualities  as  a 
Scholar,  781. 

Egyptology,  Notes  on,  article,  by 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
53  7  ;  Brugseh’s  History  of  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs  an  epoch  in 
the  science  of  Egyptology,  537; 
deficient  in  caution,  538 ;  facts 
settled  in  Egyptology,  539 ;  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  a  mixed  character, 
539 ;  Menes  a  historical  person, 
539 ;  the  great  pyramid  dates  from 
the  fourth  dynasty,  539 ;  the  dy¬ 
nasties  of  Manetho  were  for  the 
most  part  consecutive,  539 ;  Lower 
Egypt  invaded  by  roving  tribes, 
the  Hyksos,  541 ;  Egypt  raised  to 
a  great  height  of  prosperity  under 
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the  eighteenth  dynasty,  541 ;  im¬ 
portant  synchronisms  with  Syria 
and  Persia,  541 ;  the  chronology 
of  Egypt  not  established,  542 ;  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  fixed, 
and  the  order  of  their  succession, 
543 ;  establishment  of  the  rule  of 
the  Ilyksos,  543 ;  Brugsch  brings 
together  and  arranges  a  great  mass 
of  materials,  544  ;  Eber’s  new 
novel,  Uarda,  545. 

Epochs  of  History,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  noticed,  587. 

Esdras,  The  First  Book  of,  article 
on,  by  E.  C.  Bissell,  D.D.,  209 ; 
title  of  the  book,  209 ;  its  contents 
and  scope,  210;  arrangement  of 
materials,  211 ;  author,  time,  and 
place  of  compilation,  214 ;  sources 
of  the  work,  and  character  of  the 
text,  21 G  ;  opinions  of  critics  as  to 
the  immediate  sources  of  the  book 
divided  into  two  classes,  217 ;  his¬ 
torical  estimate  of  the  book,  225  ; 
the  book  may  be  a  fragment,  227; 
manuscripts  and  versions,  227. 

Exposition  of  the  Original  Text  of 
Genesis  i.  and  ii.,  article,  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  51  ;  “  without 
form  and  void,”  51 ;  God  created 
the  land  after  it  began  to  be,  52 ; 
meaning  of  the  word  “  without 
form,”  53 ;  meaning  of  the  word 
“  void,”  55 ;  the  word  “  without 
form”  indicates  the  present  Avant 
of  form  and  present  desolation, 
but  with  indications  of  previous 
form  and  structures,  59 ;  “  void  ” 
indicates  the  want  of  living  beings, 
but  with  traces  of  former  inhab¬ 
itants,  60 ;  the  earth  not  created 
“  without  form  ”  and  “  void,”  62 ; 
the  idea  that  the  earth  once  had 
form  and  was  inhabited  not  neces¬ 
sarily  revolting,  64  ;  our  world  does 
not  stand  alone,  6  7  ;  the  old  world 
peopled  and  furnished  with  struc¬ 
tural  forms,  68.  Creation  of  light, 
422 ;  light  the  object  of  the  first 
potential  act  of  creating,  422 ;  the 
creating  of  light  the  first  calling  of 
light  to  be  here,  423 ;  light  existed 
already,  423  ;  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  the  darkness, 
427  ;  the  light  was  not  a  surround- 

..  ing  light,  429;  the  earth  totally 


enlightened  as  it  moved  around 
the  sun,  430 ;  day  means  light  ex¬ 
actly,  436  ;  light  or  day  marks  out 
so  much  time,  436  ;  it  marks  time 
when  connected  with  motion,  438; 
no  difference  between  a  world- 
light  and  a  world-day,  439  ;  mean¬ 
ing  of  evening-and-morning,  440 ; 
the  light  must  have  come  from  the 
sun,  442  ;  the  movement  which  was 
the  condition  of  the  morning-and- 
evening  light  must  have  been  an 
axial  movement,  443  ;  any  source 
of  light  must  be  constant  unless 
the  place  moves  as  the  light  moves, 
445 ;  the  object  of  the  Mosaic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creation  relates  to  this 
world  exclusively,  446. 

F. 

Fairbairn’s,  Dr.  Patrick,  Pastoral 
Epistles,  noticed,  205. 

Ferguson,  Rev.  H.,  article  by,  762. 

Finney’s,  President,  System  of  The¬ 
ology  in  its  Relations  to  the  so- 
called  New  England  Theology, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  George  F. 
Wright,  708 ;  Pres.  Finney’s  the¬ 
ology  deserves  attention  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  powerful  influence  on 
theological  thought,  708;  his  theory 
of  the  purposes  of  God,  709 ;  fore- 
ordination,  711 ;  reprobation,  711 ; 
sovereignty  of  God,  713;  freedom 
of  the  will,  714;  co-existence  of 
freedom  and  certainty,  715 ;  dif¬ 
ficulties  attending  this  subject, 
716  ;  Finney  believed  there  Avas  a 
sufficient  reason  for  every  action 
of  the  will,  71 7 ;  depravity  of  man 
universal  and  yet  man’s  constitu¬ 
tion  not  sinful, 71 8;  moral  depravity 
how  accounted  for,  718;  perse- 
A’erance  of  the  saints,  720;  sin 
moral  insanity  in  Finney’s  view, 
721;  ground  of  obligation,  724  ;  ob¬ 
ligation  in  the  philosophical  sense 
limited  to  choice,  725;  Pres.  Finney 
not  properly  a  utilitarian,  727  ; 
distinction  between  an  ultimate 
and  an  executive  act  of  the  Avill, 
728;  no  irreconcilable  difference 
betweenFinney  and  Pres.  Ed  wards, 
729  ;  the  simplicity  of  moral  ac¬ 
tion,  731 ;  Finney  held  that  the 
will  is  altogether  holy  or  altogether 
sinful,  731 ;  views  of  Dr.  Emmons. 
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731 ;  impartiality  of  obedience  to 
the  moral  law,  733 ;  sanctification, 
734;  sanctification  is  confirmation 
or  stability  of  will,  735  ;  have  we 
the  promise  of  such  a  development 
of  the  religious  sensibilities  that 
the  will  shall  be  confirmed  in  holi¬ 
ness,  737;  Pres.  Finney’s  theology 
to  be  compared  with  others,  739  ; 
his  theology  really  originated  in 
New  England,  740. 

Flint’s,  Prof.  Robert,  Philosophy  of 
History  in  France  and  Germany, 
noticed,  207. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  article  on,  by 
the  late  Prof*.  George  Shepard, 
447 ;  his  birth  and  earliest  train¬ 
ing,  44  7 ;  trained  for  parliamen¬ 
tary  business,  449 ;  placed  at 
Eton,  449 ;  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  450 ;  employed  chiefly  in 
resisting  his  rival,  William  Pitt, 
451 ;  his  death,  453;  his  moral 
character  altogether  unworthy  of 
him,  453 ;  his  social  character, 
454 ;  his  improvidence,  454 ;  a 
thorough  classical  scholar,  455 ; 
composed  slowly,  456 ;  his  elo¬ 
quence  intelligent  and  argumen¬ 
tative,  457 ;  not  dry  nor  frigid, 
458 ;  he  did  not  arrange  his 
thoughts  skilfully,  459,  his  elo¬ 
cution  was  plain,  460 ;  in  his  man¬ 
ner  not  fitted  to  please  and  cap¬ 
tivate,  461 ;  his  eloquence  said 
to  be  like  that  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  462;  resembled  Chatham, 
463 ;  his  resemblance  to  Burke, 
464 ;  his  power  lay  in  the  extem¬ 
pore,  465;  Fox  a  proof  that  the 
orator  is  made,  466 ;  needful  for 
the  orator  to  be  himself,  467 ;  his 
great  moral  defects  as  related  to 
his  power  as  an  orator,  468. 

Froude’s,  James  A.,  Short  Studies 
on  Great  Subjects,  noticed,  592. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  Frederic,  articles  by, 
37,  755. 

German  Notices  of  Mr.  Rowland  G. 
Hazard’s  Volume  on  Causation 
and  Freedom  in  Willing,  article 
on,  573. 

Godet’s,  Dr.  F.,  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  noticed,  587. 

Governmental  Patronage  of  Knowl¬ 


edge,  article  on,  by  Prof.  James 
Davie  Butler,  88;  knowledge  is 
power,  88;  modes  in  which  gov¬ 
ernments  have  patronized  knowl¬ 
edge,  89 ;  outlays  in  the  United 
States  for  the  promotion  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  136. 

H. 

Hall’s,  John,  How  are  the  Dead 
Raised,  noticed,  198. 

Hamlin,  Cyrus,  D.D.,  article  by,  158. 

Hilgenfeld’s  Introduction  to  the  New 
Icstament,  noticed,  191. 

Hill’s,  Dr.  Thomas,  The  True  Order 
of  Studies,  noticed,  397. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Samuel,  articles  by, 
61,  422. 

Horae  Samaritanae ;  or  a  Collection 
of  Various  Readings  of  the  Samar¬ 
itan  Pentateuch  compared  with 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Ancient 
Versions,  article  on,  by  Rev.  B. 
Pick, 79 ;  readings  in  Leviticus,79. 

Identification  of  Succoth  and  Pen- 
uel,  article  on,  by  Selah  Merrill, 
D.D.,  742;  the  identification  of 
these  places  a  matter  of  peculiar 
interest,  742;  views  of  Grove 
and  others,  743 ;  the  physical  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Jordan  valley  east 
of  the  river,  744 ;  clue  to  the 
locality  of  Succoth,  745  ;  Canaan’s 
crossing,  745;  Gideon’s  pursuit  of 
the  Midianites,  746 ;  hint  as  to 
Penuel  in  the  life  of  Jeroboam, 
747;  Jacob’s  journey  after  part¬ 
ing  with  Esau,  748  ;  the  valley  of 
the  Jabbok  the  main  thoroughfare 
from  the  eastern  plains  to  Canaan, 
748;  site  of  Penuel,  750 ;  the  Suc¬ 
coth  region,  753 ;  origin  of  the 
name  Penuel,  753. 

Implements  of  the  Stone  Age,  a 
Primitive  Demarcation  between 
Man  and  other  Animals,  article 
on,  by  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D., 
70;  an  implement  of  any  sort  a 
sign  of  the  presence  of  man,  70; 
no  animal  ever  known  to  make  an 
implement,  72 ;  objected  that  pre¬ 
historic  species  of  Simlae  may 
have  had  the  power  to  make  im¬ 
plements,  73;  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  higher  kind  of 
apes,  73;  the  objection  also  proves 
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too  much,  74 ;  man  did  not  come 
by  accident  to  the  use  of  imple¬ 
ments,  75;  the  stone  age  an  age 
of  human  capacity,  discovery,  and 
prophecy,  76 ;  the  prominence 
given  to  the  stone  age  involves  no 
controversy  with  the  philosophy 
of  m'an,  77. 

Irenaeus  of  Lyons,  article  on,  by 
C.  J.  H.  Ropes,  284  ;  importance 
of  the  subject  in  relation  to  the 
old  Catholic  faith,  284  ;  the  worth 
of  Ireneaus  in  reference  to  his 

f)eculiar  position,  285 ;  some  of  the 
ines  of  doctrine  that  begin  with 
Irenaeus,  286 ;  examination  of  the 
theology  of  Irenaeus,  287 ;  Iren¬ 
aeus  was  a  Greek,  288 ;  no  reason 
for  the  supposition  that  he  was  a 
Syrian,  289. 

Is  Ilap^cvos  the  Correct  Rendering 
of  Mshs  in  Isa.  vii.  14  ?  article  by 
Rev.  Henry  Ferguson,  762. 

Jessup’s,  Dr.  II.  H.,  Women  of  the 
Arabs,  noticed,  591. 

John  the  Baptist,  article  on,  173; 
notice  of  Dr.  Reynold’s  book,  173; 
John,  a  priest,  173;  influence  of 
the  priestly  office  on  the  character 
of  him  who  bore  it,  1 74  ;  the  priest 
as  a  representative  of  the  people, 
174  ;  perversions  of  the  idea  of  the 
priest  as  a  representative  of  the 
people,  175;  character  of  John  as 
a  forerunner  of  Christ,  175;  no 
military  element  in  the  priestly 
character,  176;  John  a  Nazarite, 
176;  John  as  an  ascetic,  177;  John 
as  an  ascetic  not  a  pattern  for  all, 
1 78 ;  the  Nazarite  forbidden  to 
come  into  contact  with  a  dead 
body,  178;  asceticism  not  meant 
to  be  common,  179  ;  John  a 
prophet,  179  ;  mode  in  which  the 

{irophet  gained  a  knowledge  of  re- 
igious  truth,  179;  different  reli¬ 
gious  systems  the  product  of  moral 
intuitions,  180;  moral  intuitions 
in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  181 ;  the 
prophet  as  speaking  for  God,  181; 
the  prophetic  and  priestly  offices 
as  related  to  each  other,  181 ;  the 
independence  of  the  prophet,  182. 

K. 

Keil’s,  Carl  F.,  Biblical  Commentary 


on  the  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  no¬ 
ticed,  206. 

L. 

Ladd,  Rev.  George  T.,  articles  by, 
1,  593. 

Lange’s  Commentary  on  Exodus  and 
Leviticus,  noticed,  206  ;  vols.  v. 
and  vii.  noticed,  590. 

Levy’s,  Dr.  J.,  Lexicon  of  Newer  He¬ 
brew  and  Chaldee,  noticed,  192. 

Libraries,  Public,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  noticed,  207. 

Luthardt’s,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  Is  John 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ? 
1 94  ;  St.  John’s  Gospel  Described 
and  Explained,  noticed,  588. 

M. 

Marsh,  Rev.  W.  H.  H.,  article  by, 
334. 

Maclean’s,  Dr.  John,  History  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  587. 

Mather,  Cotton,  and  the  Witch¬ 
craft  Delusion,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  473;  views  of 
Cotton  Mather  and  his  age  con¬ 
cerning  unseen  and  spiritual 
agency,  473;  diabolical  agency 
everywhere  believed  in,  475; 
Cotton  Mather  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries  not  singular  in  regard  to 
their  belief  in  witchcraft,  476  ;  this 
belief  cherished  in  Europe  long 
before,  477;  witchcraft  every¬ 
where  treated  as  a  crime,  477; 
Richard  Baxter  and  other  Eng¬ 
lish  divines  of  his  time  referred  to, 
479  ;  definition  of  witchcraft,  480; 
early  cases  of  witchcraft  in  New 
England,  481;  .  the  case  of  the 
Goodwin  family  and  Mather’s  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  482 ;  his  visit  to 
the  Glover  woman,  484  ;  Hutch¬ 
inson  quoted  in  reference  to  this 
case,  485 ;  Cotton  Mather’s  Mem¬ 
orable  Providences,  486  ;  initia¬ 
tory  development  of  witchcraft  in 
the  Parris  family  and  in  Salem 
village,  487;  this  was  not  in  any 
way  aided  or  abetted  by  Cotton 
Mather,  487 ;  his  Memorable  Prov¬ 
idences  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  initiatory  developments,  490 ; 
the  method  of  trial  for  witchcraft 
that  Cotton  Mather  approved,  491 ; 
his  letter  on  the  subject  quoted, 
492  ;  his  connection  with  the  trials 
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for  witchcraft  at  Salem,  493; 
Mather  draws  up  a  paper  of  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  governor,  494 ;  tries 
to  stay  the  proceedings,  495  ;  the 
chaplain  of  the  prisoners,  497  ; 
Cotton  Mather’s  “  Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World”  and  Increase 
Mather’s  “  Cases  of  Conscience,” 
498 ;  Cotton  Mather’s  course  ap¬ 
proved  by  his  father,  499  ;  his  age 
and  position  at  the  time  of  the 
witchcraft  excitement  in  Salem, 
500;  why  Mather  did  not  disap¬ 
prove  of  all  civil  suits  against 
witches,  501 ;  Cotton  Mather  not 
criminated  by  the  best  authorities 
in  reference  to  the  Salem  trial, 
503  ;  judgment  of  Thomas  Brattle, 
503;  Calers  “More  Wonders  of 
the  Invisible  World,”  505  ;  Math¬ 
er’s  health  and  spirits  said  to  have 
been  preyed  upon  by  his  com¬ 
plicity  with  witchcraft,  509  ;  quo¬ 
tations  from  his  writings,  510;  he 
was  always  actuated  by  the 
kindest  feelings,  512;  often  judged 
by  a  wrong  standard,  513. 

Means,  Prof.  D.  McGregor,  articles 
by,  228,  514. 

MeUor’s  Priesthood  in  the  Light  of 
the  New  Testament,  noticed,  199. 

Merrill,  Selah,  D.D.,  article  by,  742. 

McDonald’s,  Dr.  James  M.,  Life  and 
Writings  of  St.  John,  noticed,  588. 

Mcllvaine’s,  Dr.  J.  H.,  articles  by, 
259,  672. 

Miller’s,  John,  Questions  Awakened 
by  the  Bible,  noticed,  589. 

Missionary  Culture,  article  on,  by 
James  G.  Vose,  D.D.,  401 ;  spirit¬ 
ual  culture  of  the  missionary,  402 ; 
faith  as  developed  in  missionary 
culture,  402 ;  loyalty  to  Christ, 
403 ;  the  missionary’s  need  of 
Christ,  404 ;  moral  culture,  405 ; 
clear  perception  of  the  value  of 
the  moral  law,  405 ;  the  indepen¬ 
dent  position  of  the  missionary, 
407 ;  dogma  and  precept  united 
by  him,  407 ;  slavery  in  America 
overthrown  by  the  missionary 
spirit,  408 ;  intellectual  culture, 
409  ;  missionaries  among  the  most 
broadly  cultivated  men  of  the  age, 
409 ;  missionaries  as  linguists,  41 1 ; 
general  culture,  414 ;  missionaries 


have  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner 
graces  of  character,  414  ;  their  re¬ 
ligious  earnestness  free  from  cant, 
415;  charity  as  marking  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  missionaries,  417;  the 
the  value  of  the  missionary  work 
to  the  church,  418  ;  the  value  of 
education  for  all  Christian  workers, 
419 ;  the  complete  triumph  of 
Christianity  to  be  patiently  waite<l 
for,  420  ;  the  missionary  work  pe¬ 
culiarly  attractive  to  youth,  421. 

Moral  Difficulties  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  The,  article  on,  by  J.  H. 
Mcllvane,  D.D.,  672  ;  nothing 
gained  by  claiming  too  much  good 
even  for  the  Bible,  672;  the 
Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God, 
672;  the  evidences  for  this  can 
never  lose  their  force,  673;  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  New  Testament, 
673;  of  the  Old  Testament,  674; 
moral  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
675;  the  revelations  of  the  Old 
Testament  accommodated  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  first  addressed,  675  ;  so 
affirmed  by  the  Saviour,  677  ;  the 
incompleteness  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  677  ;  this  seen  in  the  moral 
law  of  Sinai,  678;  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  God  were  not  exhibited 
in  it,  678  ;  no  preparation  for  such 
a  revelation  before  Christ,  680; 
the  ritual  law  was  a  temporary 
arrangement,  682 ;  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ritual  law  not  made 
known  before  Christ,  683  ;  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Israelites  should  be 
kept  a  separate  people,  685 ;  the 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites, 
685 ;  no  solution  of  this  difficulty 
will  be  likely  to  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  685;  that  the  Gentiles 
should  at  length  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Jews  could 
not  then  be  revealed,  687 ;  the 
maledictory  Psalms,  690;  many 
of  these  maledictions  in  entire  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  691 ;  the  revelations  of  the 
Old  Testament  accommodated  to 
the  people  of  the  time  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  prophets,  692 ;  these 
prophets  the  most  exalted  and 
pure  souls  of  the  times  in  which 
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they  lived,  693 ;  children  included 
in  the  punishment  of  the  parents, 
695 ;  how  did  Christ  treat  these 
difliculties  of  the  Old  Testament? 
697 ;  in  regard  to  the  sixth  com¬ 
mandment  what  he  says,  699;  in 
regard  to  the  seventh,  700  ;  the 
matter  of  divorce,  702  ;  the  matter 
of swearing,  704;  retaliation,  705; 
of  love  to  our  enemies,  706;  prac¬ 
tical  consequences,  707. 

Morgan,  Prof.  John,  article  by,  632. 

Muller,  Prof.  Max,  and  his  American 
Critics,  article  on,  183. 

N. 

Natural  Basis  of  our  Spiritual  Lan¬ 
guage,  article  on,  by  W.  M. 
Thomson,  D  D.,  139;  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  139;  light  in  human 
habitations,  140;  light  in  streets, 
141  ;  knowledge  is  light,  142;  the 
sun  of  divine  revelation  enlarges 
indefinitely,  143;  science  has  added 
greatly  to  the  significance  of  the 
phrase  “  Sun  of  Righteousness,” 
146  ;  all  figures  drawn  from  light 
and  the  sun  but  imperfectly  repre¬ 
sent  Jehovah,  147  ;  the  influences 
and  operations  of  the  sun  beautiful 
and  multitudinous,  148;  view  from 
Mt.  Lebanon,  149;  an  instructive 
analogy  to  be  found  in  the  death 
of  winter  and  the  return  of  spring, 
150;  the  results  of  a  deviation  of 
the  earth  from  its  orbit,  150;  the 
sun  a  revealer  of  things  otherwise 
concealed,  151;  the  ascription  of 
■wings  to  the  sun,  153;  medical 
virtues  ascribed  to  these  wings, 
154;  Avings  of  the  morning,  156; 
wings  of  the  wind,  157. 

Note  on  Genesis  xi.  26,  article,  by 
Prof.  Frederic  Gardiner,  755 ;  the 
verse  a  condensed  expression  of 
the  facts,  755;  a  difficulty  in  put¬ 
ting  the  facts  together,  756;  dif¬ 
ferent  explanations  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  757  ;  the  difficulty  inherent 
in  the  narrative,  759;  the  difficulty 
as  it  respects  the  wife  of  Abraham, 
759  ;  incapacity  for  children  per¬ 
sonal  to  Abraham  and  Sarah, 760. 

O. 

Oosterzee’s,  Dr.  J.  J.  Van,  Moses; 
a  Biblical  Study,  noticed,  200. 

Origin  of  the  Concept  of  God,  The, 


article  on,  by  Rev.  George  T. 
Ladd,  1 ;  the  logical  faculty  not 
alone  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  this  concept,  1  ;  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  concept  of  God  there 
is  an  instinctive  use  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  organs,  2  ;  certain  elements  of 
the  concept  furnished  by  the  in¬ 
tellect,  3 ;  this  view  of  the  concept 
verified  by  experience,  4  ;  three 
methods  of  inquiring  into  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  4  ; 
the  historical  and  inductive  passed 
over,  and  the  analytical  method 
to  be  employed,  5 ;  the  organ 
for  the  reception  of  truth  is  sym¬ 
metrically  cultured  manhood,  6 ; 
this  especially  true  in  regard  to 
the  concept  of  God,  8 ;  evil  results 
ofso  treating  our  moral  natures  that 
we  lose  the  knowledge  of  God,  1 1; 
in  forming  the  concept  of  God 
unrestrained  exercise  should  not 
be  given  to  the  emotional  nature, 
1 7 ;  the  concept  of  God  the  re¬ 
sultant  of  God’s  revelation  of  him¬ 
self  to  the  human  soul,  18;  the 
activities  of  the  human  soul  as 
contributing  to  the  formation  of 
this  concept,  19  ;  the  action  of  the 
senses  in  the  formation  of  the 
concept  of  God,  20  ;  and  in  form¬ 
ing  concepts  subordinate  to  the 
concept  of  God,  22 ;  physiologi¬ 
cal  conditions  accompanying  all 
thought  and  feeling,  22 ;  the  au¬ 
tomatic  action  of  the  nervous 
centres,  23 ;  certain  instinctive 
cravings  concerned  in  forming  the 
concept  of  God,  24  ;  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  faculties  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  concept  of  (lod,  31 ; 
the  action  of  the  will,  32 ;  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  philosophic  activi¬ 
ties,  32 ;  the  argument  for  the 
being  of  God  to  be  greatly  en- 
lai^ed,  33;  the  phenomena  of  his¬ 
tory,  33 ;  memory  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  34 ;  the  cognitions  of  cause 
and  design,  34  ;  God’s  self-revela¬ 
tion  to  man  to  become  more  com¬ 
plete,  36. 

P. 

Park,  Rev.  C.  E.,  article  by,  1  73. 

Perowne’s,  Dr.  J.  J.  Stewart,  The 
Book  of  Psalms,  noticed,  389. 
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Pick,  Rev.  B.,  article  by,  79.  thesis  brings  into  prominence  the 

Planck’s,  K.  Ch.,  Truth  and  Super-  inscrutability  of  the  ways  of  God, 
ficiality  of  Darwinism,  noticed,  382;  the  present  scientific  habit 
679.  of  thought  denies  to  us  the  power 

Potwin,  Prof.  L.  S.,  article  by,  469.  of  exhaustively  interpreting  final 
R.  causes,  383  ;  conscience  guided  by 

Recent  Works  bearing  on.  the  Rela-  a  belief  that  its  impulses  are  guides 

tion  of  Science  to  Religion,  article  to  utility,  384  ;  the  universe  made 

on,  by  Rev.  George  F.  Wright,  for  happiness,  and  all  things  meant 

355  ;  the  true  doctrine  of  Final  to  be  subservient  to  this  end,  385. 
Cause  or  design  in  nature,  355 ;  Revelation  and  Science,  article  on. 


list  of  works  on  the  subject,  355 ; 
is  there  design  in  nature?  357; 
design  shown  in  the  intelligible 
adaptation  of  the  final  result,  357; 
at  how  many  or  at  what  points  the 
elements  of  design  centered,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference,  359  ;  Paley  did 
not  reason  in  a  circle,  360 ;  Paley 
may  at  some  time  have  expressed 
himself  incautiously,  362;  Paley 
does  not  make  sufficiently  promi- 
,  nent  the  a  fortiori  nature  of  his 
argument,  363  ;  life  does  not  exist 
or  continue  by  necessity,  364  ;  does 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis  exclude 
design  ?  365 ;  life  according  to 
Darwin  not  a  product  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  existence,  365  ; 
but  has  been  continuous  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  years,  365  ;  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  an  exhaustive  inter¬ 
pretation  of  God’s  design  in  na¬ 
ture,  367;  a  constant  warfare  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  369;  difficulties  in  the 
doctrine  of  second  causes  analo¬ 
gous  to  those  in  the  doctrine  of 
final  causes,  370;  difficult  not  to 
lose  sight  of  some  of  the  threads  of 
physical  causation,  371;  degree  in 
which  we  can  interpret  design  in 
nature,  374;  the  use  to  which  we 
can  put  a  thing  never  more  than 
a  fragment  of  the  final  cause  of 
its  existence,  376  ;  important  (quo¬ 
tation  from  Darwin  on  this  point, 
377;  no  new  questions  regarding 
final  causes  raised  in  this  passage, 
379  ;  Gray’s  suggestion  as  to  the 
purpose  served  by  the  seeming 
waste  in  nature,  380  ;  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  the  highest  end  of 
nature,  381 ;  uniformity  in  general 
the  condition  of  the  value  of  a 
miracle,  382;  the  theistic  hypo- 


by  J.  11.  Mcllvaine,  D.D.,  259; 
the  existent  feud  can  be  termi¬ 
nated,  259 ;  the  right  principle  of 
interpretation  to  be  established, 
260  ;  Scriptures  given  to  reveal 
moral  truth  not  science,  260  ;  the 
story  of  Galileo,  261;  the  scriptural 
style  of  allusions  to  physical  phe¬ 
nomena,  263  ;  necessity  of  reveal¬ 
ing  a  perfect  system  of  science, 
265 ;  the  Bible  describes  physical 
phenomena  as  they  appear,  266 ; 
the  sacred  writers  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  true  relations  of  the 
sun  to  the  planetary  bodies,  268 ; 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  form  of  the 
earth,  268  ;  the  sacred  writers 
conceived  a  great  body  of  water 
as  existing  under  the  earth,  270; 
conceived  the  sky  to  be  a  solid 
substance,  270;  above  the  firma¬ 
ment  a  great  body  of  water,  272; 
statements  as  to  various  animals 
at  variance  with  scientific  truth, 
273;  God  represented  as  doing 
directly  what  man  does,  275 ;  some 
matters  of  faith  do  come  within 
the  purview  of  science,  276;  this 
mode  of  interpretation  as  imply¬ 
ing  low  views  of  inspiration,  277 ; 
difficulties  in  applying  this  mode 
of  interpretation  to  the  account 
of  the  cosmogony,  278  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  mode  of  interpreting  this  ac¬ 
count,  278;  difficulties  attending 
this  mode  greater  than  those  at¬ 
tending  our  mode,  281. 

Riehm’s,  Dr.  Edward,  Messianic 
Prophecy,  noticed,  1 98. 

Ritschl’s,  Prof.  Albrecht,  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Justification  and 
Atonement,  noticed,  194. 

Robbins,  Prof.  R.  D.  C.,  article  by, 
473. 

Ropes,  Rev.  C.  J.  H.,  article  by,  284. 
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Rothe’s,  D.,  Richard,  Sermons  for 
the  Christian  Year,  noticed,  591. 

S. 

Savage,  M.  J.,  Religion  of  Evolution, 
noticed,  197. 

Seiss’s,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Lectures  on  the 
Gospels,  noticed,  202. 

Shaw’s,  Rev.  Wm.  May,  Scriptural 
Harmony  between  Private  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Church  Authority,  no¬ 
ticed,  199. 

Shepard,  Prof. Geoi^e,ar tide  by ,44  7. 

Slavic  Races  and  Panslavism,  The, 
article  on,  by  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D., 
158  ;  the  different  histories  of  the 
three  great  races  of  Europe,  158 ; 
the  Latin  race  and  the  German, 
158;  the  Slavic  race,  159;  its 
numbers,  ICO;  Bulgarians,  ICO; 
Servians  and  Croatians,  161 ;  the 
unification  of  the  Slavic  race,  161 ; 
the  civil  and  religious  organization 
of  Russia  not  favorable,  163  ;  nor 
the  administration  of  the  church, 
164 ;  aim  of  the  Panslavic  Society, 
164 ;  diff  erence  between  the  Slavic 
and  Islamic  despotisms  in  Russia, 
165;  seope  of  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion,  167. 

Smith’s,  William,  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  Literature, 
Sects,  and  Doctrine,  noticed,  589. 

Stanley’s,  Dr.  Arthur  P.,  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  noticed,  391. 

Steele’s,  Dr.Daniel,  Love  Enthroned, 
noticed,  204. 

Strictures  on  Revivals  of  Religion, 
article,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Marsh, 
334. 

T. 

Ten  Brook’s,  Andrew,  American 
State  Universities,  noticed,  587. 

Theological  Education,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Frederic  Gardiner,  37;  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  American  mode 
of  theological  education,  37 ;  the¬ 
ological  students  to  be  treated  as 
men,  38 ;  spiritual  training  the 
chief  thing  to  be  sought,  39  ;  prac¬ 
tical  work  very  important,  39 ;  the 
best  methods  of  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  for  the  ministry,  39 ;  mode  of 
training  for  those  who  have  had  an 
imperfect  preparation,  40;  a  spe¬ 
cial  course  should  be  provided,  41; 


training  for  those  who  are  better 
prepared,  but  who  never  will  be¬ 
come  eminent  scholars,  42 ;  train¬ 
ing  for  such  as  are  to  become 
leaders  in  theological  thought, 
45 ;  the  two  considerations  that 
should  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  plans 
for  the  training  of  these,  46;  there 
should  be  to  a  certain  extent  elec¬ 
tive  studies,  47 ;  there  should  be 
a  minimum  standard,  and  all  who 
do  not  come  up  to  it  rejected,  48 ; 
time  for  special  studies  may  be 
gained  by  devoting  less  time  to 
the  languages,  49 ;  practicablencss 
of  the  system  of  elective  studies,  50. 

Theological  Journals  of  Germany, 
article  on,  translated  by  Caspar 
Rend  Gregory,  767. 

Tliomas’s,  Dr.  David,  The  Genius 
of  the  Gospel,  noticed,  206. 

Thomson,  Rev.  W.,  article  by,  139. 

Thompson,  Joseph  P.,  D.D.,  articles 
by,  70,  537.; 

Thornton’s,  John  Wingate,  Pulpit 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
Historical  Relation  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  English  Common¬ 
wealth,  noticed,  392. 

U. 

Urwick’s,  William,  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah,  noticed,  388. 

V. 

Volkmar’s,  Gustav,  Paul’s  Letter  to 
the  Romans,  noticed,  191. 

Vose,  Rev.  James  G.,  article  by,  401. 

W. 

Wallace’s,  Alfred  R.,  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals,  noticed, 
584. 

Warring’s,  Charles  B.,  Mosaic  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Creation,  the  Miracle 
of  To-Day,  noticed,  196. 

Weiss’s,  Dr.  L.,  Anti-materialism, 
noticed,  580. 

Whedon’s,  Dr.  D.  D.,  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  noticed, 
205. 

Wigand’s,  Dr.  Albert,  Genealogy  of 
Primitive  Cells,  noticed,  578 ; 
Darwinism,  582. 

Winchell’s,  Dr.  Alexander,  Recon¬ 
ciliation  of  Science  and  Religion, 
noticed,  784. 

Wright,  Rev.  G.  F.,  articles  by,  188, 
355,  708. 


